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Dear Sir: Our ninth-grade civics class . . . 


. is studying planning. What can 
you send us or tell us that will help 
us with this project? Yours sincerely, 
John Peterson. 


Dear John: There is not much I can 
send you but I can give you a few 
suggestions on what you should do 
and look for. 

In the first place, I suggest that you 
concentrate on your own city. You 
and your class should know your city 
and understand how it is governed, 
because city planning is an operation 
that is carried out by city govern- 
ment. 

I think that one of the first things 
you will discover is that what you 
always thought is one city and one 
city government turns out to be sev- 
eral cities—or at least several govern- 
ments. Besides the regular city gov- 
ernment, headed up by the mayor, the 
one that manages the police and the 
fire department and maintains the 
streets, you are likely to find a sepa- 
rate government that runs the schools, 
and perhaps others to operate the 
parks, or the public water supply and 
sewers, or the public housing, or the 
port and harbor, or even a separate 
government to collect the garbage. 


SO BEFORE YOU start, get yourself 
clear as to who does what in your 
city. You will find it is mighty im- 
portant in determining whether plan- 
ning is going to do much to help your 
city. Separate governments in the city 
are pretty independent about running 
their own shows. They are not going 
to take well to being told by another 
government what they should do. And 
since the official planning agency in 
acity is always a part of the regular 
city government—the police, fire, and 


street government—you have a prob- 
lem here. 

Just what is planning and how does 
it work? 

There are about as many defini- 
tions of planning as there are people 
who try to define it. But, in essence, 
it is trying to guide the development 
of a city in the best possible way so 
that it will be the kind of city that 
people like to live in, the kind of a 
city its citizens want it to be. Since 
we are now in the age of science, I 
should like to say that planning is the 
science of guiding city development 
in the best way. While planning calls 
on a number of scientific fields, I 
have to admit that it is mostly an 
art and probably always will be. 


BECAUSE PLANNING IS not truly sci- 
entific in that it cannot settle, once 
and for all, what the perfect form for 
your city should be, planning and 
plans must be continually revised. We 
say that planning is a process, a way 
of looking at your city that should 
always be present in your city gov- 
ernment. 

For convenience we divide this 
planning process into four steps: 
goals, studies, plans, and implementa- 
tion. I shall try to give you a brief 
explanation of the four. 

The first thing we want to do is to 
set some goals that we want our city 
to achieve. This is really going be- 
yond just saying we want the “best” 
city we can build. We get more spe- 
cific and say we want enough schools 
so that we get rid of double shift 
classes. We want playgrounds and 
play fields within a reasonable dis- 
tance of all residences. We want more 
industry so that the burden of taxes 
does not all fall on home owners. We 


want to eliminate those horrible 
slums. We want to bring business back 
to our downtown district. We want 
to do something about traffic con- 
gestion. 

The goals of planning will differ 
from city to city, and they certainly 
should be much more specific than 
my examples. But this will give you 
an idea of the type of statement that 
is the first step in planning. 

It is all very well to set goals, but 
before we can do anything about 
reaching those goals, we must study 
our city in detail. We must find out 
what we have now, how we got there, 
and where we are going. This is the 
research on which we must base our 
plans for the future. In general our 
research is economic, sociological, 
physical, and financial. 

Briefly, economic research covers 
the industrial and business activity 
in our city, what we have and what 
we lack. Sociological research con- 
cerns itself primarily with population 
studies, the growth of the population, 
the characteristics of age, education, 
income. Physical research is an in- 
ventory of the physical facilities of 
the city, the streets, the sewers, the 
water supply, the schools, libraries 
and other public buildings, the hous- 
ing, and, especially, how and for what 
we use the land. Here again we try to 
understand what we have and in what 
ways our phyzical plant is inadequate 
and rundown. Finally, if we are ex- 
pecting to improve our cities, we 
must analyze our ability to pay for 
improvements, we must study our 
public finances, our bonds, our taxing 
system. 


OUR NEXT STEP is to prepare plans 
for our city. The primary plan is a 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


land use plan—a recommendation of 
the general pattern of how all the land 
in the city should be used: for resi- 
dences, for business, for industry, for 
recreation. The second basic docu- 
ment is the thoroughfare plan, the 
street system of the city for as far 
into the future as we can see. And 
there are other plans for schools, 
parks and playgrounds, water and 
sewers, fire stations, libraries, and so 
on. 

But a plan is no good unless it is 
carried out. The last step in plan- 
ning is just this, and we call it “im- 
plementation.” There are five prin- 
cipal tools used to carry out plans. 
Perhaps the best known is zoning, 
which is an ordinance to see that the 
land use plan is followed. Similar to 
zoning is subdivision regulation 
which controls the laying out of lots 
and streets in new subdivisions. 

Two other planning tools are “man- 
datory referral’ and “capital im- 
provement programming.” Under 
mandatory referral, all public proj- 
ects are referred first to the planning 
department to see whether they are 
in accord with the plans that have 
been made, in particular to see that 
they do not conflict with some other 
plans, like a school building proposed 
on the route of a future expressway. 


THE CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT pro- 
gram is a sort of budgeting of the 
city’s expenditures for capital im- 
provements—buildings, streets, sew- 
ers—so that the city grows in a logi- 
cal way, first things first. 
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Finally, the most spectacular tool 
is urban renewal. Urban renewal is 
the actual rebuilding of the city ac- 
cording to a logical plan. It is a very 
complex undertaking but, briefly, it 
is to carry out all at one time a proc- 
ess of change for the better that would 
have taken a lifetime without urban 
renewal, if, in fact, it could have ever 
been done. 

Now for your civics class project. 
I suggest that you try to find out just 
what your city has done in this plan- 
ning business. Do the city fathers 
have goals and what are they? Have 
they really studied this city? Have 
they prepared plans for land use, 
thoroughfares, schools, parks? And, 
perhaps most important, are they 
carrying out those plans? 


ORGANIZE YOUR CLASS and assign 
specific questions for each member to 


look up. Send one or two to interview 
the mayor, the city manager, the 
planning director. If you have a par- 
ticularly brave classmate, elect Aim 
to interview the superintendent of 
schools to ask to see the school plan 
for the next twenty years. 

If you work it right, you can learn 
a lot about your city, you can get a 
background that you will find par- 
ticularly useful in about ten or fif- 
teen years when it becomes your job 
to participate in your city and school 
governments, when you will actually 
be called on to run those govern- 
ments. 

You might even stir up a little ac- 
tion now, if some of the government 
officials are sufficiently embarrassed 
because they cannot give you a posi- 
tive answer to some of your questions. 
Sincerely yours, (DOH) 


Varied Uses Made of Sears Grants to Planning Schools 


The planning school attended by 
a recipient of a Sears Foundation 
City Planning Fellowship receives a 
$1.000 unrestricted cost of education 
grant. In reports to the Foundation, 
the schools of planning have indi- 
cated they are making good use of 
the grants in numerous ways. 

Most of them purchase additional 
books for their planning libraries. 
Some buy visual aid materials or 
other special equipment. A number 
supplement their teaching budget and 
their funds for faculty travel to pro- 
fessional meetings. Some schools 
allot a portion to provide for visits 
of planning professors or lecturers 
from other campuses. 

One is devoting its grant to the 
preparation of a major bibliography 
on urban design. Another is publish- 
ing text materials and graduate 
seminar papers. 

A humorous note was injected into 
the report by a school which con- 
fessed that “in a moment of bud- 
getary crisis” it used some of the 
money from the Sears account to pur- 


Planner Trainees in New 

The City of New York has begun 
a training program to help fill its 
need for experts in urban renewal 
and housing. Seven men and two 
women were chosen from more than 
400 applicants to receive the special 
training. After a week’s orientation, 
they were divided into four teams 
and assigned in rotation to on-the-job 
training in the Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board, the City Planning 


chase a badly needed desk chair. 
The report went on: “We have named 
this the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
Chair of City Planning. It would be 
incorrect to say that the chair is held 
by Professor —; rather, the reverse 
is true. The Foundation has at least 
established a firm and comfortable 
foundation under Professor —.” 

In commenting on the schools’ re- 
ports on how they were spending the 
grants, the Sears-Roebuck Founda- 
tion observed that “these reports 
point up the great need for addi- 
tional financial resources by this na- 
tion’s schools of city planning and 
the opportunity for business and in- 
dustry to play an important role in 
meeting these financial needs.” 

The reporting schools were Uni- 
versity of California, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Harvard University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Michigan 
State University, University of North 
Carolina, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Southern California 
and Yale University. 


York City 


Department and the Department of 
Real Estate. 

Two-thirds of the $41,000 needed 
for the program’s initial year of 
operation will be paid by the federal 
government. The trainees will get 
$4,550 during their instruction pe 
riod. At the end of their year, the 
successful ones will be appointed 
junior planners in one of the city’s 
agencies, starting at $5,150. 
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State Zoning Legislation Enacted in Hawaii 


Hawaii now has legislation estab- 
lishing state zoning of all lands in the 
islands. The importance of state zon- 
ing for major land use, one of the 
principal recommendations of the 
General Plan of the State of Hawaii, 
was pointed out by the legislature in 
adopting the new law: 

“SECTION 1. Findings and dec- 
laration of purpose. Inadequate con- 
trols have caused many of Hawaii's 
limited and valuable lands to be used 
for purposes that may have a short- 
term gain to a few but result in a 
long-term loss to the income and 
srowth potential of our economy. In- 
adequate basis for assessing lands ac- 
cording to their value in those uses 
that can best serve both the well-being 
of the owner and the well-being of the 
public have resulted in inequities in 
the tax burden, contributing to the 
forcing of land resources into uses 
that do not best serve the welfare of 
the State. Scattered subdivisions with 
expensive, yet reduced, public serv- 
ices; the shifting of prime agricultur- 
al lands into nonrevenue producing 


And On the Eighth Day 

And On The Eighth Day... . Rich- 
ard Hedman and Fred Bair, Jr. 
Falcon Press, Philadelphia. 1961. 
$3.00. Available from AspPo. 

No man who can, and does, laugh 
at himself occasionally can ever be- 
come a tyrant. And it follows, there- 
fore. that if a profession finds time 
to poke fun at itself, it also cannot 
become tyrannical. Of course, a “pro- 
fession” is an abstract concept and 
the humor must come from certain 
individuals. Planners are always ex- 
posed to the danger of taking them- 
selves too seriously—the problems 
they try to solve are serious and 
progress is slow. But planners are 
fortunate in having Bair and Hedman 
to keep them from going off the deep 
end. And On The Eighth Day is in 
the noble tradition of planning hu- 
mor, a logical successor to Mr. 
{rbuthnot, The Pharoah and His 
Planning Board, and that musical 
masterpiece, The Planners Cul-de-sac. 
lt is a hilarious (sometimes ghastly) 
satire, based on the truth, as good 
satire must be. It should help us, but 
[am sure that a few planners are 
going to be shocked into crying “blas- 
phemy!” Nevertheless, we all need 
itand it should help most of us. As 
for a description of the contents, that 
is really beyond words. It has to be 


seen to be believed. (DOH) 
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residential uses when other lands are 
available that could serve adequately 
the urban needs; failure to utilize 
fully multiple-purpose lands; these are 
evidences of the need for public con- 
cern and action. 

“Therefore, the Legislature finds 
that in order to preserve, protect and 
encourage the development of the 
lands in the State for those uses to 
which they are best suited for the 
public welfare and to create a com- 
plementary assessment basis accord- 
ing to the contribution of the lands 
in those uses to which they are best 
suited, the power to zone should be 
exercised by the State and the meth- 
ods of real property assessment should 
encourage rather than penalize those 
who would develop these uses.” 

Hawaii's state zoning will be car- 
ried out by a State Land Use Com- 
mission, one voting member of which 
will be the director of the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Research. The 
commission will have the power to 
set boundaries and determine stand- 
ards of land use for three major zon- 
ing districts—urban, agricultural and 
conservation. The state plan indicates 
urban expansion to 1980, and such 
urban expansion has been planned 
for on other than good agricultural 
soil. Subdivisions, apartments, shop- 
ping centers, etc., will be permitted 
in the urban zone, but will be ex- 
cluded from the other two districts. 
The counties will continue to admin- 


ister county zoning for urban pur- 
poses, but will be excluded from the 
major blocked-out land use areas of 
agriculture and conservation. 

Closely connected to the land use 
controls is the provision that assess- 
ment practices be adjusted to take into 
account permitted uses within the 
state-defined districts. This eliminates 
the “twilight” area in assessing where 
abutting properties are given the high- 
est and best use treatment. Thus, 
Hawaii will avoid many of the pitfalls 
of de facto planning by the tax as- 
sessor. Other provisions enable land 
owners to “dedicate” their properties 
as “agricultural reserve” for specific 
farming operations and thereby re- 
ceive assessments based on actual land 
use. Distinctions will be made for tax- 
ing purposes between ranching and 
the growing of high-value crops like 
sugar or pineapple. 

The concept of state zoning had the 
full support of the Governor whose 
opening address to the legislature 
dealt primarily with land problems in 
the islands. It also had strong support 
from farm and land interests who 
realized the necessity to relate assess- 
ment practices to land use controls, 
and to establish a backstop for local 
zoning. 

It is generally held that state zon- 
ing will prove successful in Hawaii, 
and that the simplified government 
structure—only four counties and a 
highly centralized state government— 
will be an important factor. 








The Zoning Ordinance Must Be Kept Attuned to Public Needs 
Reproduced from And On The Eighth Day. . 


.., courtesy of the Falcon Press. 
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Question and Comment: Storm Drainage Costs 





What share of the cost of storm drainage facilities should be paid for by the 
subdivider and what share should the city assume? 


There are a couple of ways you 
could formulate and justify city pol- 
icy on this matter: on the basis of 
a comparative analysis of practice in 
other communities; or on the basis 
of a type of benefit-cost analysis. 


First, let’s look at practice in other 
communities. Several agencies have 
undertaken comparative studies of 
subdivision improvement costs. In 
1952, the Regional Plan Association 
questioned 95 communities in the 
New York Metropolitan Region and 
found that over 80 per cent of them 
regularly charged the cost of storm 
water drains to the developer. 


A more comprehensive survey of 
the Urban Land Institute—reported 
in Utilities and Facilities for New 
Residential Development, Technical 
Bulletin No. 27, December 1955- -re- 
vealed that of 115 cities having 3).- 
000 or more population, 71 per cent 
of them required the developer to 
pay for all storm sewer installation 
where it is called for by subdivision 
regulations. In those cities where 
costs were shared by developer and 
community, the breakpoint is usually 
based on the size of the pipe. For 
example, Long Beach, California re- 
quires the developer to pay for all 
storm sewers under 30 inches while 
the city pays 30 per cent of the cost 
for sewers over 30 inches. Fort 
Worth, Texas requires the developer 
to pay the full cost of storm drains 
36 inches in diameter or less; for 
those over 36 inches, the city pays 
25 per cent. In a few communities. 
the city pays all costs for pipes over 
a certain size. 


A 1958 comparative analysis was 
done by the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission (Subdivision Improve- 
ment Costs: Who Pays for What). 
The report summarized existing prac- 
tice in several states. The percentage 
of cities in which the developer paid 
all of the cost of storm drainage or 
sewers was as follows: 


North Carolina 


(24 cities replying) 75% 
Tennessee 
(38 cities replying) 82% 


Connecticut 
cities 10.000 - 50,000 
trunk lines 83% 
lateral extensions 83% 
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cities 50,000 and over 
trunk lines 67% 
lateral extensions 83% 
From the findings of these few 
studies, it is apparent that the burden 
of storm drainage installation pri- 
marily falls on the developer. The 
surveys showed that about 80 per 
cent of the communities charged all 
of the cost of storm drainage to the 
developer. 


But the question remains, what 
about the other 20 per cent—are they 
operating under antiquated regula- 
tions that are not in harmony with 
present day trends? A “yes” answer 
would be an oversimplification. The 
justification for sharing the cost of 
storm drainage facilities stems from 
the belief that subdividers should not 
be required to pay for oversized 
drainage and storm sewers, that is, 
facilities that are larger than the par- 
ticular subdivision needs. 

The issue is stated succinctly in 
the Urban Land Institute Technical 
Bulletin No. 27: 


“The responsible developer has no 
objection to installing at his expense 
such utilities as are required for the 
site improvements he needs in cre- 
ating the residential lots of his own 
project. However, he does object 
when excessive demands are made 
for utility installations, street pave- 
ments or assignments of area not for 
the benefit of his own project. Speci- 
fications for site improvements must 
be geared to the type, the size and 
the price bracket of the project with 
which the developer is working. But. 
if under specifications of the sub- 
division regulations, the developer is 
required, for example, to install and 
pay for roadways that are to be paved 
heavier than his project needs. or 
if he is required to provide trunk 
sewers and water lines intended to 
serve areas beyond his immediate 
project, then the municipality has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of equity and rea- 
sonable requirements.” 

We suggest you see the Aspo Plan- 
ning Advisory Service Information 
Report No. 109, Planning and Financ- 
ing Storm Sewers. The discussion on 
pages 13-18 is especially pertinent 
and generally supports the contention 
that the cost to the developer should 


be based on that portion of the drain. 
age facility benefiting the particular 
subdivision. Three methods are sug. 
gested to take care of the cost of that 
portion of the facility servicing the 
surrounding tributary area: 


1.The city or county govern- 
ment can pay for the excess 
cost over the capacity of storm 
sewers needed to serve the 
subdivided area. 

2.The city or county govern- 
ment can establish a revolving 
fund whereby the government 
initially pays for the excess 
capacity. As additional areas 
are developed and additional 
connections made to the storm 
sewer system, the city is reim- 
bursed so that additional funds 
are available for storm sew- 
ers in other areas. The city 
government thus assumes the 
financial risk for further de- 
velopment of the drainage 
area. 

. A third method is to have the 
contractor pay for the excess 
capacity for storm water. Re- 
imbursement is made to the 
developer as further connec- 
tions are made to the system. 
Under this plan the developer 
is taking the financial risk for 
further development of the 
drainage area. 


w 


There is also a good discussion of 
the problem of off-site and oversize 
improvements in Proceedings of the 
Local Government Conference on Sub- 
division Control, published by the 
Institute of Local Government, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in 1957. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, 
and the reply from the Aspro Plan- 
ning Advisory Service.) 


Coming Conferences 

COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
or Canapa, National Planning Con- 
ference: Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, 
October 10-13. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
HicHway OFrictALs, Annual Meet- 


ing: Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
October 9-13. 


REGIONAL PLAN AssociATION, An- 
nual Meeting: Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, October 11. 


AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGI 
NEERS, Annual Meeting: Hotel Stat- 
ler Hilton, New York, October 16-20. 
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Tue Computer Ace: Much of the 
population data compiled in the 1960 
Census can now also be obtained on 
magnetic computer tape suitable for 
further summarization and processing 
on computers compatible with the 
Univae Scientific Computers of the 
Bureau of the Census. (Availability 
of Published and Unpublished Data, 
U. S. Census of Population: 1960 is 
for sale by the Bureau for 50 cents.) 


TRANSPORTATION Stupy: A study 
of transportation and its relation to 
land use in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area has been started. The 
Los Angeles Regional Transportation 
Study will cover five counties and 116 
cities in the 9,000 square-mile metro- 
politan area—most of the area be- 
tween Santa Barbara and San Diego. 
The latest land use and traffic model 
techniques will be utilized in conjunc- 
tion with high speed computers to de- 
termine future transportation needs. 
Freeway systems and several con- 
cepts of mass transportation will be 
tested in relation to varying land use 
proposals. 

About eight million people now 
live in the area and motor vehicle 
registrations total about four million. 
It's estimated that these figures will 
become fifteen million and eight mil- 
lion, respectively, by 1980. 

The study, which is organized as a 
continuous planning operation, will 
be conducted under the general co- 
ordination of the California Division 
of Highways with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. the five 
counties, the 116 cities, and several 
public and private organizations. 

MICHIGAN AMENDMENT: The Michi- 
gan legislature passed an amendment 
to the state’s County Planning Com- 
mission Act permitting a county 
planning commission to be desig- 
nated a metropolitan county planning 
commission by the board of super- 
visors. Such a commission may then 
engage in metropolitan and regional 
planning, and apply for and accept 
grants from any governmental agency 
or from the federal government. A 
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two-thirds vote of approval of the 
board of supervisors will be neces- 
sary when seeking federal aid. 


Connecticut Laws: Several laws 
passed by the Connecticut General 
Assembly affect planning and zoning. 
Public Act 430 is enabling legislation 
to permit communities to establish 
historic districts. Public Act 546 re- 
quires that reports be made by re- 
gional planning agencies on proposed 


zoning changes within 500 feet of 
municipal boundaries. Public Act 
588 permits municipalities to pre- 
serve open space through the acquisi- 
tion of land or conservation ease- 
ments; municipalities will be allowed 
to acquire conservation easements, 
other interests or rights in real prop- 
erty by purchase, gift, grant, lease, 
devise or otherwise. No powers of ac- 
quiring such interest in land by 
eminent domain are given, however. 


School Enrollment Projections to 1980 


Illustrative projections to 1980 of 
school and college enrollment in the 
U.S. are given in a report (Series 
P-25, No. 232) of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Eleven series of enrollment projec- 
tions are shown in the report. Each 
involves a different combination of 
assumptions concerning trends in 
population size and enrollment rates. 
In the accompanying chart from the 
report. Series II-A represents the con- 
ditions which would lead to the great- 
est enrollment; Series III-C shows 
the enrollment which would result 
from the continuation of recent levels 
of fertility and enrollment rates. 

A continuation to the end of the 
projection period of the fertility 
levels experienced in the 1955-57 pe- 
riod is implied in Series Il. Series 





III implies a decline from the 1955- 
57 fertility level to the 1949-51 level 
by the middle of the projection pe- 
riod, with fertility then remaining 
constant to 1980. 

Series A to D of the assumptions 
about enrollment rates differ in re- 
gard to the trend in the percentages 
enrolled in school by single years of 
age. Series A implies a continued 
increase in rates by age with some 
leveling off in the future. Series C 
assumes that enrollment percentages 
will remain constant at the 1957-59 
average annual level to 1980 and thus 
shows the changes in enrollment 
which result from population changes 
only. 

The publication can be obtained 
from the Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 25 cents. 
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AIP Outlines Issues, Policy on Registration of Planners 


Legislation concerning registration 
of the title “Planner” or the right to 
practice professional planning has 
been introduced in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and California. Similar pro- 
posals are being discussed in several 
other states. 

The issues involved, and the poten- 
tial effects of such legislation upon 
the profession and practice of plan- 
ning, have been considered at length 
by the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, the professional organization 
for planners. The issues are of con- 
cern also to non-professional plan- 
ners—particularly public officials 
who engage consultants for planning 
work, (Certification of planners for 
701 planning assistance has now 
added to this concern.) 

Recent impetus for registration has 
not come just as a “normal next 
step” for the profession, but rather 
as a reaction to two basic problems: 
determination of professional com- 
petence; and protection of the plan- 
ners’ right to practice their profes- 
sion against the counter claims of 
other registered professions. In the 
first instance, a growing number of 
public officials as well as planners 
are disturbed by the products of un- 
qualified “planning” practitioners. 
In the second circumstance, some reg- 
istered professionals have claimed 
that planners engage in activities in 
which they are not legally permitted 
to practice. For example, some engi- 
neers and architects claim exclusive 
competence in the preparation of 
plans, or some lawyers claim that 
planners are practicing law when 
preparing zoning ordinances. 

To counter these problems, regis- 
tration of title—the right to call one’s 
self a “professional planner”—or 
registration of the function of or the 
field of the practice of planning has 
been proposed. (This latter type of 
legislation has also been proposed by 
other registered professionals in at- 
tempts to restrict or limit the role 
and performance of planners.) 

The proposed registration _ bills 
usually create a state board of pro- 
fessional planners to examine candi- 
dates. Requirements include a gradu- 
ate degree in planning from an ac- 
credited school plus a specified mini- 
mum of planning experience. or a 
related degree with more planning 
experience. Also required is a writ- 
ten examination in planning subjects. 
“Grandfather” clauses permit any 
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person of legal age to receive a cer- 
tificate of registration if he submits 
evidence that he has regularly en- 
gaged in planning practice for a 
specified time before the act is 
passed, 


Those arguing for registration 
claim it will: protect the public and 
profession from those who are in- 
competent or guilty of misconduct; 
prevent harassment by other regis- 
tered professions; allow the planner 
to speak with greater authority in 
advancing public planning objec- 
tives; improve the financial status 
of planners; and be helpful in secur- 
ing public and private funds for 
planning education research. 


Those who argue against registra- 
tion claim it will: not guarantee com- 
petence; be unnecessary since AIP 
standards could accomplish the same 
objective; allow incompetents — to 
register under the provisions of the 
“orandfather” clause; tend to dis- 
courage new people from entering 
the field; and, possibly, restrict the 
activity of the planning field while 
it is still very young and uncertain 
of its boundaries. 


Alp is not actively seeking regis- 
tration. The Institute is, however, 
interested in achieving a legal status 
for planners that is consistent with 
advancing a high professional stand- 
ard of planning practice. The offi- 
cial position of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Alp at present permits 
local chapters to formulate legisla- 
tion for the registration of an ap- 
propriate title. The Board authorizes 
further defensive actions in individu- 
al states when considered necessary. 
conditioned upon prior approval of 
the President, which authority could 
include support of registration of 
function in special cases. 

Recent statements by Arp have 
cautioned against rushing into regis- 
tration too quickly and emphasized 
the many dangers as well as ad- 
vantages. In a recent memorandum, 
Arp President Corwin R. Mocine 
stated that “No subject which has 
ever been before the Institute has as 
great a potential for good or evil for 
the profession as has the subject of 
professional registration as it might 
be applied by individual states for 
the regulation of the use of title or 
the right to practice professional 
planning.” He stated the funda- 
mental question as “ whether 


professional registration is, in facet, 
the best answer to the problems of 
professional competence and __ the 
right to practice.” 

A report on the registration of 
planners prepared last March by the 
staff of the Arp states that inter-pro. 
fessional squabbles do not necessar- 
ily end with registration. Disputes 
between architects and engineers, or 
between members of the medical 
profession and the osteopaths, are 
taken for granted as a normal con 
dition of practice. When consider. 
ing the matter of qualification stand. 
ards to protect the public, the report 
tends to lean toward favoring the 
Institute as a more desirable instru. 
ment to achieve higher standards, 
although the power of legal enforce. 
ment is missing. 

In addition, the report states, en. 
forcement of high conduct standards 
by professional registration boards 
is seldom achieved, since they hesi- 
tate to take adverse action because of 
the resulting extreme and_ severe 
economic consequences to an_ indi 
vidual. The report also questions 
using state legislation as a tool for 
achieving higher status and income, 
or for averting business taxes. (The 
New York State Tax Commission 
ruled in April 1961 that the activi- 
ties of a city planning consultant con- 
stitute the practice of a profession, 
and therefore exempt from business 
taxes. ) 

Thus, recent “official” professional 
documents and reports represent a 
cautious point of view, suggesting 
careful, objective and complete 
thinking before any final decisions 
are made. 


New Periodical 

The students of Columbia Univer: 
sity’s School of Architecture have 
founded a journal “to provide ana 
lytical and creative criticism of ar 
chitecture and planning, drawn from 
several fields of study: aesthetics, an- 
thropology, economics, engineering, 
political science, and sociology, a 
well as from theoretical and realized 
work of architects and planners.” 

The Spring issue of the publica 
tion, known as Program, contains ar 
ticles by Walter Gropius, Ernest Van 
Den Haag, Mies Van Der Rohe, Wer- 
ner Ruhnau and others. The subscrip- 
tion rate is $3.00 for two issues. 
Checks should be sent to Program, 
School of Architecture, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 
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sletter 


After reading your May editorial, 
| am glad that I did not succumb to 
the temptation to respond to the edi- 
torial in the February issue of the 
Vewsletter. ... Your May “Reprise” 
was a relief, especially your analysis 
of the real problem facing planners. 


One of the dangers which the ur- 
ban renewal program presents is the 
opportunistic concentration upon re- 
newal projects which are evaluated, 
in too many cases, out of context 
and upon which rather shortsighted 
conclusions can be drawn. This is 
especially likely in the case of a com- 
munity’s first project. It is usually 
in the successive stages of an urban 
renewal program that the lack of a 
well thought out comprehensive plan 
for the whole community brings on 
trouble and disillusionment. 


There is no doubt that criticism 
of planning and planners is war- 
ranted and perhaps somewhat over- 
due. There is no doubt that the pace, 
the excitement, the drama and the 
“visibility” of development activities 
attracts and holds the public eye in 
a way which reflects, sometimes, un- 
favorably upon the less dramatic and 
slower pace of thorough comprehen- 
sive planning. However, the real 
planner understands, or should un- 
derstand, this and should appreciate 
the challenge it offers to the planner 
who is engaged in setting the frame- 
work for real development achieve- 
ments. 


Now, with a program which offers 
at least a 50-50 chance that imagi- 
native but sound planning can pro- 
duce actual development, the planner 
should take on new life and enjoy 
the sense of professional responsi- 
bility which is his. 


We should understand that there 
are many different kinds of plan- 
ners, each with their own special 
strengths and talents. Placing these 
special talents in their proper places, 
under responsible leadership is, per- 
haps, the first problem to be consid- 
ered. Assuring that there is a basis 
and justification for support of the 
local planning function and then as- 
uring that support from local busi- 
ness, industrial and civic leaders is 
established are two of the factors 


which, I feel, need promotional at- 
tention. 


The urban renewal or development 
lunction needs not only the discipline 
of comprehensive planning but it 
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needs the checks and balances of a 
responsible local planning organiza- 
tion which is cooperative, but not 
subordinate to the pressures and ex- 
pedience of the faster moving de- 
velopment operation. 


Perhaps part of the answer lies 
in the revival of responsibility and 
courage on the part of the planner 
which is afforded by local private 
organizations. .. . 


It seems to me that too many plan- 
ning agencies have experienced the 
discouragement of functioning pretty 
much alone and without the strength 
and respect which comes from effec- 
tive support by the recognized leaders 
of the business, industrial and finan- 
cial institutions of the community. If 
there has been one single new en- 
couraging element in the planning 
field during the past ten years, 
would say that it is the awakening of 
such business leaders to the signifi- 
cance and importance of advance 
planning on a broad scale—not just 
specific urban renewal planning. I 
don’t think the public planning agen- 
cies have realized this to the extent 
they should and have not taken steps 
to organize that kind of support in 
their communities. 


Perhaps it is in order for Aspo 
to undertake an analysis of a cross- 
section of local planning agencies and 
determine just what is wrong—both 
within the planning setup itself and 
in the potential of support groups. 


I have found, in several instances, 
that because of the knowledge that 
their efforts will be supported, pub- 
lic planning agencies have been more 
courageous, bolder and have per- 
formed in a much mure responsible 
manner. We find that it has been 
comparatively easy for an “urban re- 
newal” project to get the strong back- 
ing of the business community. This 
is, of course, because the “project” 
is something tangible, something visi- 
ble and has been presented in the 
glamorous language of dramatic pic- 
tures. Is there any reason why the 
broader planning program cannot be 
presented in just as dramatic or as- 
sertive manner? Just a little imagi- 
nation employed by talented persons 
can give an image of the longer-range 
future in understandable and appeal- 
ing “language.” 

The future urbanization pattern of 
our country is more likely to be de- 
termined wisely on the basis of the 


Readers Continue Comment on Department of Urban Development 


broader planning function than by 
those who are chiefly concerned with 
immediacy and getting something 
built, as important as that is. Speed 
should come only with the confidence 
and assurance of a reliable road map 
and with adequate visibility. 


After rereading this letter, I think 
I probably could have stressed one 
point more than I did. That point 
is that it is the planning function 
itself which needs, perhaps, to be 
rethought and established in_ its 
proper place in the decision-making 
process of urban renewal or city de- 
velopment operations. I feel very 
strongly that we should not be look- 
ing to a realignment of the relative 
position of the planning function on 
the basis of the weaker and ineffec- 
tive organizations. We should be bet- 
ter advised to look to the successful 
and stronger ones for the kind of 
pattern which we should adopt as a 
policy and then set to work to fulfill 
the basic requirements that such a 
pattern calls for. 
Oliver C. Winston 
Executive Director 
Valley Development Foundation, Inc. 
Binghamton, New York 


You are to be complimented not 
only for what you write but also for 
how you write. Your editorial in the 
February Newsletter was excellent.... 

Our experience in Tulsa, and in- 
creasingly throughout Oklahoma as 
well, is leading us to stress the devel- 
opment aspects of our work. Plan- 
ning is too abstract and in a sense, 
too ubiquitous among men’s activities. 
It is a means whereas development 
is more concrete and more concerned 
with ends; something people can get 
their teeth into, something they can 
grasp more readily. 


Robert L. Wegner, Assistant Director 
Tulsa Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission 


Your February editorial on a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs is absolute- 
ly outstanding and we send along this 
little word of commendation to let you 
know how much we appreciate the 
careful thought and consideration 
that you give to these national prob- 
lems. 

Bernard F. Hillenbrand, Executive 

Director, National Association of 


County Officials, Washington, D.C. 
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Perer AMATO, of Yonkers. New 
York. was one of eight outstanding 
graduates of Columbia University’s 
School of Architecture who received 
William Kinne Fellows Memorial 


Traveling Fellowships for study 
abroad. Recipient of a master’s de- 
gree in planning at the past Columbia 
commencement, he will use his $2,500 
award to make a planning and archi- 
tectural study of the new town of 
Wadi Halfa in the Northern Sudan. 
This city of 50,000 is being built to 
rehouse the population of an old town 
of the same name which will be flood- 
ed by the Aswan Dam. 


Ase GoTrTiies has been granted a 
one-year fellowship to participate in 
a new program of urban studies and 
research at the Urban Studies Center 
of Rutgers University. He is principal 
planner of the Newark (New Jersey) 
Central Planning Board. 


Lutuer H. Guuick has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New 
York City. Former vice-president 
Ly.e C. Fircu was named president, 
replacing Gulick. 


Lewis MumMrorp has been appoint- 
ed to a Ford Rotating Professorship 
in the department of political science 
at the University of California for 
the fall term of 1961. Mumford. 
noted author and lecturer, has been 
teaching city and regional planning 
at the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. At California, he will 
teach a graduate seminar on “The 
Community.” 


job changes 


Alexandria (Virginia) Department 
of City Planning: Joun L. Humpu- 
REY, now municipal planner, former- 
ly city trafic and planning assistant, 
Lynchburg, Virginia: Ropert O. 
OsTHREIM, now city planner, former- 
ly assistant planner, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


Ricuarp E. Arms, now planning 
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director, Arlington County, Virginia; 
formerly director, Rockford (Illinois) 
City-County Planning Commission. 


Byron E. BarNes, now staff plan- 
ning consultant, Daniel, Mann, John- 
son & Mendenhall, Los Angeles; for- 
merly metropolitan planning coordi- 
nator, Santa Clara County Planning 
Department, San Jose, Calif. 


WittiaM J. Dasrusin, now com- 
prehensive planner, Metropolitan 
Dade County Planning Department, 
Miami, Fla.: formerly assistant plan- 
ner, Delaware County (Pa.) Planning 
Commission. 


GeraLp D, DAVENPORT, now prin- 
cipal planner, Huntington Park, 
Calif.; formerly planner III, Orange 
County (Calif.) Planning Depart- 
ment. 


Des Moines (lowa) City Plan and 
Zoning Commission: Ricwarp L, 
BACHMAN, now research planning as- 
sistant, formerly student, State Univer- 
sity of lowa; JEANETTE LAMOUREUX, 
now assistant chief, advanced plan- 
ning division, formerly student, Uni- 
versity of North Caroiina. 


RayMonb J. GREEN, now city plan- 
ner, City Planning and Architectural 
Associates, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: formerly student, University of 
North Carolina. 


Tuomas R. HAWKINS, now assist- 
ant planner, Bellingham (Washing- 
ton) City Planning Commission; for- 
merly student, University of Nebraska. 


RayMonp H. Hayworth, Jr., now 
assistant director of planning, High 
Point, North Carolina; formerly stu- 
dent, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Hill and Adley Associates, Atlanta, 
Georgia: Leon EPLAN, now princi- 
pal planner, formerly senior planner, 
Candeub and Fleissig, Newark, New 
Jersey; NELSON GOETZ, now chief en- 
gineer, formerly engineer-in-charge, 
Atlanta office of Griner & Co.; WIL- 
LIAM HIBBERT, now project planner, 
formerly student, Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 


RicHarb V. HOGAN, now associate 
planner. Benton Regional Pianning 
Commission, Richland, Washington; 
formerly p'anner, Portland (Oregon) 
City Planning Commission. 


Norton A. KENT, now project 
director, Syracuse (New York) City 
Planning Department; formerly di- 


rector of planning, Housing and Re. 
development Authority, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Epwarp S. KESSLER, now with 
Blair Associates, Providence, Rhode 
Island; formerly with the Philadel. 
phia Redevelopment Authority. 


RicHarD L. KNOWLEs, now senior 
planner, Candeub, Cabot & Associates, 
Scranton, Pa.; formerly planning di- 
rector, Steubenville (Ohio) City Plan. 
ning Commission. 


GERALD MANGLE, now associate 
planner, Champaign (Ill.) City Plan. 
ning Department; formerly student, 
lowa State College. 


MicHAEL J. MEEHAN, now asso 
ciate planner, Rockford (IIl.) City. 
County Planning Commission; for. 
merly project assistant, Department 
of Planning and Construction, Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Merced (Calif.) City Planning De. 
partment: DARRELL DaLTon, now 
planning director, formerly assistant 
planner of the Department: MicHagt 
MoREHOUSE, now assistant planner, 
formerly planning draftsman of the 
Department. 


HERBERT P. Moore, now planning 
director, Jefferson County Planning 
Department, Lakewood, Colorado; 
formerly resident planner, Michael 


Baker, Jr., Inc., Jackson, Mississippi. 


FRANCIS MOoRAVITZ, now senior 
planner, Hawaii State Department of 
Planning, Honolulu; formerly asso- 
ciate planner in the Department. 


IsABEL PICKEN, now with the tech- 
nical review staff, Office of the Secre- 
tary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C.; formerly with the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, Washington, D.C. 


DUANE SHINN, now planning tech- 
nician, Norwalk, California; former: 
ly planning draftsman for Norwalk. 


DonaLp E. Wise, now subdivision 
planner, Lancaster County (Pa.) 
Planning Commission; formerly with 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Forests and Waters. 


Our listing of the title of Robert C 

Wood’s book, reviewed on page 73 of the 
_ August Newsletter, was incorrect. The 
| title is 1400 Governments, not 4100 Gov- 
| ernments. 
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